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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ATONEMENT. 





yl. TYPE AND PROPHECY FULFILLED IN 
‘¢ THE WORD MADE FLESH.” 


1. Testimony of the Evangelists. 


Turning to the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, with what marvellous exactness do 
these manifold anticipations of type and 
prophecy find their glorious accomplish- 
ment in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. According to the testimony of 
the Evangelists, He is the Emmanuel, 
God with us (Matt. 1. 23), the Eternal 
Word, who was with God and was God, 
by whom all things were created ; who in 
the fulness of time ‘‘ was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us’’ (John i. 1-14). As 
one with the Father (John x. 30), and one 
with us, in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin, in Him is revealed 
as God and man, a Redeemer at once 
able to suffer, and Almighty to save. 
His life and death are presented to us as 
one continued act of unreserved surrender 
to His Father’s will. He came, as He 
Himself declared, ‘‘ not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give His life 

, a RANSOM for many ’’ (Mark x. 45; Matt. 
xx. 28). For this He knew that His suf- 
fetings were necessary, that ‘‘ all things 
might be accomplished which were writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, and in the pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms, concerning ”’ 
Himself (Luke xxiv. 44). With what 
holy courage does He steadfastly set His 
to go up to Jerusalem, well knowing 

the bitter death which there awaited Him 
(Luke xviii. 31-33; xix. 28). With 
what calm dignity, in the very crisis of 
His betrayal, did He restrain the im- 
petuosity of Peter, ‘‘ Thinkest thou not 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and 
He shall presently give Me more than 
twelve legions of angels; but how then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus 
it must be?’’ (Matt. xxvi. 53, 54). 
_ Let us reverently follow Him into the 
inner sanctuary of Gethsemane, and be- 
hold Him prostrate under the weight of 
the world’s transgressions, His ‘‘ soul ex- 
ceeding sorrowful even unto death (Matt. 
xxvi. 38), and His sweat as it were great 
drops ot blood, falling down to the 
ground” (Luke xxii. 44). Can we listen 
wamoved to the twice-repeated prayer, 
‘O my Father, all things are possible 
unto Thee; if it be possible let this cup 
pass ~ nevertheless not as I will, 
a thou wilt’? (Matt. xxvi. : 

f Mark xiv. 35)? Can oa aman te 
- Pathos of the closing utterance, ‘‘O my 
ather, if this cup may not pass away 

me except I drink it, Thy will be 
(Matt. xxvi. 42). In the pres- 

nce of such a scene shall we hesitate to 


_= 
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acknowledge that the unreserved submis- 
sion of the Son of God to His Father’s 
will, sets the seal—deep as may be the 
mystery—to the Divine necessity for such 
a ransom ? 


2. Testimony of the Three Great 
Apostles. 


But we are not left to draw our conclu- 


sions alone from the narratives of the 
Evangelists. 
spired witnesses—the Apostles Peter, John 
and Paul—witnesses specially chosen by 
the Lord Himself, the divine coursel on 
the great problem of man’s reconciliation 
with his Maker is presented with an em- 
phatic iteration, under the direct inspira- 
tion of His own Spirit. 


By the pens of three in- 


A. The Apostle Peter. 
‘* Ye know,” writes the Apostle Peter, 


with a direct appeal to the conscious ex- 
perience of the early believers—an appeal 
which is at once conclusive, as to his own 
faith and the faith of the primitive church 
—‘‘ Ye know that ye were not redeemed 


with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation, received by 
tradition from your fathers ; but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb, 
without blemish and without spot.’”’ ‘It 
was,” he declares, ** the spirit of Chris? 
in the prophets that testified beforehand 
of His sufferings” (1 Pet. i. 11). Both in 
his addresses to the people on and after 
the day of Pentecost, and in his epistle, 
he dwells upon the wondrous thought 
that the Lord Jesus had been ‘‘ delivered”’ 
(that is, delivered up to be crucificd), 
‘*according to the determinate counsel 
and fore-knowledge of God’’ (Act ii. 23), 
having been ‘ verily fore ordained from 
the foundation of the world.’’* It is this 
thought that makes plain to him what 
otherwise might have seemed an insoluble 
problem, that ‘‘the things which God 
before had shown by the mouth of all 
His prophets, that Christ should suffer, 
He had so fulfilled’ (Acts iii. 18). In 
his epistle he gives his unwavering testi- 
mony, towards the close of his devoted 
life, that ‘‘ Christ hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust’? (1 Pet. iii. 
18); and that ‘* His own self bare our 
sins in His own body on the tree’? (1 
Pet. il. 24). 


B. The Apostle John. 


To the same effect the Apostle John, 
to whom we owe the glorious utterance— 
‘« God is Love’’ (1 Jno. iv. 8-16), points 
to the Lord Jesus Christ ‘‘ as the propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world” 





#1 Pet. i. 20. How strikingly parallel is the reference 
of John in the Revelation, to “the Lamb slain from the 


foundation of the world”’ (Rev. xiii, 8). 








(1 John ii. 2). 
that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
and sent His Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins (t John iv. 10). 
same apostle who tells us that ‘‘ the blood 
of Jesus Carist cleanseth us from all sin’’ 
(1 John i. 7). 
vout believer are the songs of praise re- 
corded by this apostle in the Book of 
Revelation, ‘‘unto Him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood” (Rev. i. 5). - 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood, out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation’ (Rev. v. 9). 
How dear to the believer’s heart is the 
description, ‘*‘ These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb”’ (Rev. vii. 14) 
can rejoice that he has now the privilege 
of reading what we may believe to have 
been the words of the original text as in- 
dited by the apostle, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that wash their robes, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.’ * 
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‘¢ Herein is love, not 
It is the 


How precious to the de- 


‘¢Thou wast slain, 


He 


c. Zhe Apostle Paul. 


Paul is the apostle to us Geatiles. What 
are his Epistles to the Romans, the Cor- 
inthians, the Galatians, the Philippians, 
the Ephesians, but one repeated and em- 
phatic testimony to Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified; ‘‘whom God has set 
forth to be the propitiation through faith 
in His blood?’ To know this experi- 
mentally through the transforming work 
of the Spirit of God is to him the essence 
of a living Christianity. ‘*1 am cruci- 
fied with Christ,” are his impressive 
words, *‘ nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me; and the life that 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.’’ In Paul’s experience 
the presence of the living Christ is to 
the believer at once the blessed result 
and attestation of the reality of a living 
faith in Christ’s redeeming love and 
power, enabling him to say, ‘‘ God for- 
bid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.”’ 

Such an experience can only be wrought 
by the Holy Spirit, testifying of Jesus, 
and supplying the treasures of his grace 
to the soul given up in childlike faith and 
obedience to His enlightening and trans- 
forming power. 





* Rey, xxii, 11, Revised version, following the Alesan- 
drian and Sinaitic MSS., the Latn “ Vulgate’ and 
several other ancient authorities ; the Vatican being here 
defective, It is characteristic of the late Dr. ‘lregelles, 
that he used to poiat to this restoration of the ancient 
text, as enough to justify all the pains spent in rcsearches 
in textual craticism, 


516 


May I be permitted, though possibly 
at the risk of some seeming repetition, 
to dwell a little further on the two closely 
parallel utterances of the Apostles Paul 
and John, in which the Lord Jesus is 
described as ‘‘the propitiation’’ for sin. 
It is instructive to observe that the word, 
hilasterion, employed by the Apostle 
Paul for ‘‘propitiation’’ (Rom. iii. 
25), is that used in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Heb. ix. 6), for the Mercy seat, placed 
in the Tabernacle in the Most Holy place, 
as the covering of the Ark of the Cove- 
mant (see Exodus xxv. 17—Pz). In the 
Ark were placed the tables of the Law 
{Exodus xxv. 21; 1 Kings viii. 9), ‘‘ the 
Testimony’’ to the holiness of God ; and 
over the Ark was the ‘‘ Mercy seat,’’ 
where the sacrifice of Atonement was 
consummated by the high priest on the 
great day of Atonement ;* and concerning 
which the Lord declared, ‘‘ There will I 
meet with thee, and commune with thee 
from above the Mercy seat’’ (Exodus 
XXV. 21, 22). How does all this become 
to the Christian believer a precious type 
of the inexhaustible treasury of grace, 
provided in the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
Him ‘‘ mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other.” He is the one door (John x. 7, 
9) through whom fallen man may ap- 
proach Infinite purity; the one centre of 
eternal union and communion between 
God and man.t 

No less suggestive is the word, Ar/asmos, 
employed by the Apostle John in con- 
nexion with this great subject. Slightly 
differing from the Apostle Paul’s Az/aste- 
rion, though from the same root, it ex- 
presses, if possible, a yet more tender 
aspect of the same precious truth. We 
may remember that the Apostle John had 
been a disciple of John the Baptist. He 
had heard him utter the memorable words 
as he saw Jesus ‘‘ coming unto him,’’ 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world ’”’ (John i. 29). 
And again the next day, looking upon 
Jesus as He walked, the Baptist repeated 
the words in the presence of two of his 
disciples, one of them being the Apostle 
John, ‘* Behold the Lamb of God”’ (John 
1. 35, 36). The twice-repeated utterance 
evidently made a deep impression upon 
the mind of the youthful apostle. He 
heard and followed Jesus, and became the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, who leaned 
upon His breast and who drank most 
deeply of His spirit. To him we owe the 
record of some of his Divine Master’s most 
precious sayings : His converse with Nico- 
demus, and with the woman at Jacob’s 
Well, His testimony in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, and the words of heavenly 
counsel and consolation, ending with the 
high priestly prayer on the eve of His last 
sufferings. Can we wonder that the dis- 
ciple, with a mind so delicately suscept- 
ible, who had been arrested by the twice- 


*See Levit, xvi, 13-15, and Dr, Westcott on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, pp, 279, 280. 

tComp, Eph, ii, 14—18, See also Rev. xi. 19, and 
*Vitringa De Synagoga Vetere,” tom. i,, 179, 180, 
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repeated exhortation of his first great 
teacher, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” 
should now dwell with a twice-repeated 
emphasis upon the glorious explanation 
and fulfilment, ‘‘We have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, 


*.* . . e 
and He is the propitiation for our sins ; and 


not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.”” And again: ‘‘ herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’’ On each of 
these occasions the word chosen by the 
Apostle gives special prominence to the 
idea of a propitiatory sacrifice. He who 
offered Himself up is Himself our Advo- 
cate; the Advocate is Himself the pro- 
pitiation pleading the ¢fficacy of His own 
sacrifice, as an all-availing offering for the 
sins of the whole world. It was surely 
the deep conviction of this truth that 
drew from George Fox the expressive 
words, *‘ Christ was the offering for the 
sins of the whole world; and paid the 
debt, and made satisfaction.”* And 
though the word ‘‘arnion,’’ used for 
‘‘Lamb”’ in the Apocalypse, expresses, if 
possible, a yet more tender relation than 
the word *‘ amnos’’ used by the Baptist, 
can we doubt, as we recall the circum- 
stances of the Apostle’s life, that the fre- 
quent allusion to ‘the Lamb” in tke 
Apocalypse is an echo of no small sig- 
nificance of the twice-repeated word of 
the Baptist that had brought him to 
Jesus ? 


(To be concluded.) 


oo 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Our Friends at Manchester have reprinted 
this new and satisfactory version, 


God bless our native land! 

May heaven's protecting hand 
Still guard our shore ! 

May Peace her power extend, 

Foe be transformed to Friend, 

And Britain's power depend 
On War no more! 


Through every changing scene, 
O Lord, preserve our Queen, 
Long may she reign! 
Her heart inspire and move 
With wisdom from above, 
And in the nation’s love 
Her throne maintain, 


May just and prudent laws 

Uphold the public cause, 
And bless our Isle! 

Home of the brave and free, 

The land of liberty, 

We pray that still on thee 
Kind Heaven may sinile! 


And not this land alone, 
But be Thy mercies known 

From shore to shore ! 
Let all the nations see 
That men should brothers be, 
And form one family 

The wide earth o’er ! 

—Monthly Record. 


* Fox’s “‘ Great Mystery,” p. 63. 
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THE SPIRIT OF EARLY QUAKER. 
ISM. 


(Continued from page soo.) 


George Fox opposed a strong current 
of belief of the age when he enunciated 
and lived out the formula of the apostle, 
‘*we must obey God rather than men,” 
In 1640 appeared Hobbes’ philosophy, 
The nation appeared to be drifting into 
anarchy, and to be assured by a forcible 
and logical writer that the civil law, a 
the measure of duty was a very satisfac. 
tory doctrine to peace loving men, The 
ruler is responsible to God, said Hobbes, 
he must rule justly, but if he enacts a law, 
the duty cf the subject is thereby deter. 
mined. Civil government is ordained of 
God. All resistance or criticism tends to 
anarchy. Individual judgment of those 
in authority, is as if the divine law were 
questioned by human wills. It is not ne- 
cessary to go back of the statute books to 
find one’s standard of right living. The 
Divine right of kings was an established 
part of the Cavaliers’ faith, and, while they 
often obscured it, of the Puritans as well, 
For when the Ironsides put Charles I to 
death, many a Presbyterian and Indepen- 
dent first faltered in their devotion to the 
revolution ; and yet they knew that the 
crimes of Charles I deserved death as fully 
as those of many another man who went 
to the scaffold with general approbation, 
In the days of Anglican domination every 
pulpit preached that the dnty of obeying 
magistrates was without limitation, and all 
of this—the divine right of kings, the au- 
thority of the clergy, the theory of Hobbes, 
triumphed and seemed forever established 
in the restoration of Charles II. Against 
these human fetters rose up the free spirit 
of George Fox. He acted out the right 
to unrestrained opinion in matters of con- 
science. A human law was nothing 4s 
against a command of God. And whilehe 
would remain in doorless jails, honoring 
the unrighteous behest of a magistrate, yet 
all the laws of England would not shut 
his mouth in areligious meeting. He 
probably never read the works of Hobbes, 
though they must have been much talked 
of in his day, but his whole life was4 
protest against them. He encouraged 
Friends to hold their meetings in defiance 
of conventicle acts; he would never pay 
a farthing for the support of a ministry of 
which he disapproved, though such pay- 
ments had the authority of Parliament 4 
long usage. In troublous times he utterly 
refused to take an oath of allegiance 10 
any power. Whenever his apprehe 
duty to God allowed, no man was more 
faithful to the laws of his country, but the 
slightest contrary intuition shivered in a0 
instant all obligation, and King and Pro 
tector, Lords and Commons would leg 
late in vain. ae 

I know of nothing more striking in his 
tory than this unshrinking fidelity to co 
viction. Some of these convictions com 
cerned slight things, but when once at- 
tacked they were defended as the apple 
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the eye. There was no secrecy, no sub 
terfuge, no attempts to argue away the 
conviction. The slightest thing was a 

occasion for martyrdom, and mar 
tyrdom was preferable to yielding. Friends 
kept up their meetings, not on the corners 
and byways, but in their own houses, or 
in the streets near by them. They never 
seemed to dread danger, nor yet can it 
be said they unduly courted it. Boxter, 
not at all favorable to them, bears them 
this testimony, ‘* Here (just after the con- 
yenticle act was passed) the Quakers did 
greatly relieve the sober people for a 
time; for they were so resolute and so 
gloried in their constancy and sufferings 
that they assembled openly at Bull and 
Mouth near Aldersgate, and were dragged 
away daily to the common jail, and yet 
desisted not, but the rest came next day. 
Abundance of them died in prison, and 
yet they continued their assemblies still.” 


Their constancy had its reward. A 
Christian nation will always grant what is 
demanded so bravely and so quietly, and 
when William IIL came on the throne his 
Parliament gave to Quakers by specific de- 
cree almost all they asked, and in some 
cases more than was allowed to other 
Non-Conformists. They were relieved 
from sigiing the Thirty-nine Articles, 
while the Independent was not. They 
were excused from swearing, a privilege 
denied to others, and they were allowed 
tosolemnize their marriages in their own 
way. They had suffered much and were 
given much. 


The biographer of Baxter remarks, 
“ Had there been more of the same deter- 
mined spirit shown by others, which the 
Friends displayed, the sufferings of all par- 
ties would sooner have come to an end. 
The Government must have given way, 
as the spirit of the country would have 
been effectually roused. The conduct of 
the Quakers was infinitely to their honor.”’ 

The liberty the Friend claimed for him- 
self he would grant to others, and here 
again he opposed the spirit of his age. 
The Presbyterian did not rebel against 
Anglican rule as a protest for universal 
toleration. The Independent did not 
object to Presbyterian methods on the 
grounds of narrowness. But each because 
the others were wrong and error must be 
crushed out by civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

The 243 Quakers that died in English 
Prisons between 1660 and 1680, mostly 
fom cruel usage; the 4000 that were 
lying there in 1662 received very little 
sympathy from any outside source. All 
Patties persecuted them in turn. They 
Were the obj:cts of a common antipathy. 

spirit of the age was to strike at every 

ror to build up truth as you see it, and 
rod 4 service by demolishing all else, 

and in the estimation of most in authority 
Almost all that the Quakers practiced and 
led was more or less in error. So in 
ca, the Puritans did not settle Mas- 
tisto secure an asylum for religious 

y, but to establish a hierarchy on 
t they considered the only true Gospel 











order. As Longfellow makes John Newton 
Say, 


“ Toleration is the first-born child 


Of all abominations and deceits. 
There is no room in Christ's triumphant army 


For tolerationists. And if an angel 


Preach any other Gospel unto you 
Than that ye have received, God's maledic- 


tion 
Descend upon him, Let him be accursed.” 


All the sacrifices they had made, their 


sufferings in England and their voluntary 
banishment, only made them the more 
zealous to preserve untainted the Truth, 


for the establishment of which they had 


paid so much ; and when Quakers invaded 
their special reservation, upsetting their 
scheme of a Church Commonwealth, they 


were perfectly consistent within their nar- 
row lines in making and enforcing their se- 
vere laws. The four Quakers hung on Bos- 
ton Common are no special reproach to 
Puritanism, The reproach consisted in 
their inability to grasp any broad theory, 
and their attempt to exclude from their 
commonwealth free religious thought. 

You may search in vain in Go. Fox’s 
Journal and in Quaker literature of stand- 
ing for a statement of any such views. So 
earnest were they in their advocacy of the 
removal of Catholic disabilities, that they 
were charged with being Jesuits in dis- 
guise. George Fox told a Papist that ‘ if 
they were in the true faith they would 
never use racks, prisons and fires to perse- 
cute and force others to their religion that 
were not of that faith.’’ And he says 
again, ‘‘ And why should any man have 
power over any other man’s faith, seeing 
Christ is the author of it?’’ William 
Penn’s noble pieas for religious liberty 
are historic; and he showed his faith in it 
when the temptations of power came to 
him in his Holy Experiment. All sects 
who had the opportunity in those days per- 
secuted for opinion, except the Baptists 
and Quakers. 

George Fox differed from his age in his 
plainness of speech. Ido not mean the 
technical plainness of speech which we 
query after to day, but absolute honesty 
and appropriateness of remarks. It was 
an age that needed this testimony—an age 
of obsequiousness to the great and of con- 
tempt of the low, of many a useless form, 
and meaningless expression, and of literal 
untruthfulness. The men in high classes 
would have themselves addressed in the 
plural, while freely using the singular pro- 
noun to the poor. George Fox, with his 
strong consciousness of human equality, 
would use ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou”’ to all 
men. The Norman nobility, in token of 
their freedom, kept on their hats in the 
presence of their sovereign, but George 
Fox’s stayed on, ir the presence of King 
and Protector, Priest and Judge. And 
when he found any man resented it, he 
judged it the more necessary to rebuke the 
proud spirit which demanded the hat 
honor. ‘*Mr. Fox, your obedient ser- 
vant, sir.’ ‘* Beware of hypocrisy and of 
a rotten heart. When was ever I thy 
master and thou my servant?” He tells 
a Baptist with whom he was having a dis- 


cussion that ‘‘it was a lying, envious and 
malicious spirit that spake in him, and it 
was of the devil and not of God ;’’ and 
we can imagine he said it with the utmost 
plainness it is true, but with real kindness. 
Piainness of speech meant something to 
him. It was notany formula. If he saw 
that a man had a rotten heart and would 
be the better to know it, he did not hesi- 
tate to tell him so, and with his keen in- 
sight he probably did not make many mis- 
takes. By the aid of that Spirit, which 
‘hg infallibly knew would not deceive 
any,’ he went up and down in England 
fearing no one, shunning not to tell the 
whole counsel of God, rebuking hypocrisy 
and rotten heartedness and a lying spirit 
whenever he saw it, in great or small, 
giving home thrusts to. evil doers, but of 
surpassing tenderness to any who, however 
feebly, were trying t# do the right. He 
had the reality in his plainness of speech. 
May it not be that in preserving the shell 
some of us have lost the kernel, and dis- 
like plain talk as much as some of the pro- 
fessors who troubled George Fox ! 


To be continued, 
suena son asain 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE PASTORAL MOVEMENT--WHAT 
IT MEANS. 


NO. 1, 





No church organization can fulfil its 
mission, or even long exist without pas- 
toral work. The only question that can 
arise on this subject is in regard to prin- 
ciples and methods, and this is the ques- 
tion now before our Society. Friends’ 
principles provide for a system which, al- 
though too much neglected, has been 
proved successful, is calculated to meet 
the exigencies of the hour, and is in full 
harmony with New Testament teaching, 
and the aggressive methods of the Early 
Friends. It is a system which depends 
upon the active co-operation of the indi- 
vidual members, each in submission to the 
others under the guidance of the Lord. 
The pastoral work in it is neither in the 
hands nor under the control of any one 
man, for it is, as far as possible, laid upon 
the members of the congregation general- 
ly. The work is freely rendered, and no 
one is supported in order to make it more 
effective. It therefore fulfils the true idea 
of division of labor in spiritual things, 
and can be as effectively applied to a poor 
as toa rich, to a small as to a large con- 
gregation. To distinguish it from the 
systems adopted by other denominations, 
it may be defined as ‘‘ the free system,’’ 
both as to those who labor; for all are 
equally free to engage in it at the touch 
ot the Holy Spirit ; and as to those who 
receive the labor; for it is given without 
pecuniary support. 

But the advocates of the new “‘ pastoral 
movement ’’ are working on very different 
lines. Every step hitherto taken by them 


has been in the direction of the position 
held on this question by those bodies who 
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do not profess to work upon the free sys- 
tem. That the movement has developed 
with great rapidity, and has acquired great 
strength cannot be denied ; but it is evi- 
dent that there is a strong, albeit a quiet 
opposition to it, and even reaction from it. 

Apparently to meet this opposition, and 
to explain what he considers to be the 
true significance of the new ‘ pastoral 
movement,” W. P. Pinkham has written 
a series of four articles* for the Chris 
tian Worker. While he shows himself 
to be a moderate man by condemning 
certain practices that some leaders in this 
movement have adopted, the Christian 
Worker, itself an ardent supporter of 
the new methods, tell us that there is no 
desire to go beyond where the principles 
laid down in these articles would natural- 
ly lead, allowing, of course, for freedom 
in their applications We may therefore 
accept his papers as presenting a fair pic- 
ture of the pastoral movement from with- 
in. Let us examine what he has to say 
and the reasons he gives for his position. 


After an introduction he begins by tell- 
ing us that the present pastoral question 
among Friends is ‘‘ mof,’’ the question of 
‘ta distinction between clergy and laity.” 
This sounds most encouraging. But what 
are his reasons for this statement? The 
first is ‘* because the terms ‘clergy’ and 
‘laity’ are almost universally regarded by 
Friends as both unscriptural and undesir- 
able.” But the question is not one of 
terms but of facts. The term ‘‘King’”’ 
was ‘falmost universally regarded by”’ 
the old Romans as most * undesirable,” 
and it was carefully explained to them 
that tae introduction of imperialism was 
“‘mot a question”? of the setting up of a 
King. But the difference was only in name 
In the present instance, I do not say that 
any appreciable body of Friends desires 
the unscriptural d stinction introduced; but 
to say that ‘ the terms’’ are objected to is 
no answer, nor is a statement of what is 
desired an answer to those whose objec- 
tion rests upon what they regard as the 
necessary tendency of the movement. No 
one accuses the owners of the lake, the 
breaking of whose dam destroyed J ohns- 
town last summer, with desiring that 
catastrophe, and yet it was directly due to 
the course they had pursued. 


Our author’ssecond reason is hardly 
more reassuring, for he says the question 
is not that of a distinction between min- 
isters and non-ministers, for that already 
exists, and has been open to abuses not 
likely to show themselves in the pastoral 
movement. But no one would say be- 
cause there are certain class distinctions 
existing in the United States, which may 
have been abused, that it follows that 
they are the same as the caste distinc- 
tions in India. But our Friend as- 
sures us that it would be incorrect ‘‘ to 
supose that a mew kind or mode of dis- 

4 


*See Christian Worker for First month 30th, 1890, pp. 
67,68; Second month 6th, pp. 83-85; Second month 
33th, pp. 99-101, and Second month 2oth, pp, 115-117, 
All the references to these papers in the present article, 
except where otherwise stated, are from the first essay. 


t See editorial in Christian Worker for First month 
goth, 1890, 
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tinction is desired; for no right or re- 
striction [for ministers] is necessarily im- 
plied in the question, which is not already 
fu'ly embodied in the principles and ut- 
terances of the Church.’’ Here his 
whole position rests upon what force we 
give to the words, ‘* a right or restriction 
is mecessarily implied.’’ Similar expres- 
sions, as ‘* mot necessarily,”’ ‘* not essen- 
tial,”’ ete , are used several times in his 
essays. Onge he says (C. W. Second 
month 13th, p. roo) ** necessarily, or even 
probably,’’ leaving us to infer that where 
he uses term alone we are to understand 
‘* not necessarily ” to imply probability, 
as indeed when used in its natural sense 
without irony it always does. No one 
would say in earnest, ‘* This ship is not 
necessarily about to sink,’’ unless he felt 
there was a strong probability that it 
would. ‘The most therefore that our 
Friend, who as we have seen, is so well 
qualified to speak, can say to encourage 
us, who have believed that ‘‘a new kind 
or mode of distinction’’ between min- 
isters and others will be brought in by 
the ‘* pastoral movement,’’ is that this will 
not necessarily be the cise. But even this 
poor comfort is taken away by the editor 
of the Christian Worker, who says in an 
editorial in the same issue (p. 72), ‘* Our 
workers and committees have no desire to 
go beyond where the principles laid down 
by Wm. P. Pinkham would naturally 
lead,’’ and who then tells us that in new 
meetings ‘‘ the demand would be impera- 
tive that he (the minister) become the 
leader in worship, giving out hymns, lead- 
ing in song if he can, teaching the Gos 
pel, and asking the people to do whatever 
he believed in the light of the Spirit would 
be for their good’' (italics ours). He 
then adds: ‘*A similar discrimination 
(between old and new meetings) would 
be necessary in pastoral work.’’ Now if 
the editor of the Christian Worker be 
correct, and I think he is, in his view of 
where the principles laid down by our 
Friend in other portions of his papers 
naturally \ead, I submit that they do im- 
ply necessarily a new kind of distinction 
among us between ministers and non- 
ministers, and a distinction similar to that 
which obtains in other denominations. 
Again he tells us that the ‘‘ Pastoral 
Question ’’ is ‘‘ mot that of a one man 
pastorate,’ nor yet *‘that of settled paid 
pastorates.’’ This again hasa cheering 
sound. We shou'd be very glad to find 
that we have been mistaken. His first 
reason is that no ‘‘pastorate,”’ as ‘‘an ele- 
ment in the church’s plan apart from its 
occupancy by any individual’’ has been 
created by our Society. But if it had 
been the question would be a settled one. 
Asa matter of fact in all essential par- 
ticulars there does exist a ‘‘ pastorate’’ in 
certain meetings on this continent; for 
when a congregation during a series of 
years, as soon as one ‘‘ pastor” leaves it 
sets about to secure another, that congre- 
gation has a pastorate. W. P. Pinkham 
is right in pointing out that such an office 
has not been created by our D'sciplines ; 
but that only lays emphasis upon the revo- 


[Third mo, 


lutionary character of the movement, 
But, if these things be allowed to cop. 
tinue it will only be a question of time 
before what is exceptional now will be. 
come the rule. And this is one ground 
of our protest which the paper before us 
in seeming to answer entirely ignores, 

In giving his second reason he tells us 
that although many believe that every 
meeting should be supplied with at least 
one efficient minister, and some have even 
queried where it were not better that the 
services generally be under the direction 
of one qualified leader, ‘* yet this inquiry 
is but’ local and does not necessarily 
grow out of the pastoral question when 
properly understood.’’ Here he points 
out the very tendency we have lamented 
in the movement. The only encourage. 
ment he can give us is that these develop. 
ments are local, and do ot necessarily 
grow out of it when properly understood. 
But in another place he tells us that min. 
isters among us ‘‘have, in certain in. 
stances, reduced the services of a meeting 
toa regularity and uniformity, which have 
rendered them stiff and formal” and 
says: ‘* They have thus hindered for a 
time the growth of precious gifts in others, 
by leaning to their own understanding 
instead of waiting only upon God.” He 
very properly condemns this, and says 
it” is contrary to the spirit of Quaker: 
ism, and ought to be deprecated (See 
C. W.Second month 6th, 1890, pp. 84, 
85). But he looks upon these irregularities 
as such as may be expected ‘‘to attend any 
movement in its incipiency.” This plea 
could perhaps be admitted were the So 
ciety of Friends entering upon an experi- 
ment entirely new in Church History. 
But it is not a new experiment in that 
sense. The very things he complains of 
as disorderly, such as reducing ‘‘ the ser 
vices of a meeting to a regularity and uni- 
formity,’’ the discouragement of ‘even 
brief exercises of prayer, praise and testi- 
mony in First-day morning meetings,” 
and the relegation of such to the prayer- 
meetings, are not irregulaities but the 
rule in most other denominations. Asit 
can be demonstrated that in so far as the 
pastoral movement has introduced any 
changes into our’ methods of worship, 
it has brought us more into the line 
of the methods employed by other de- 
nominations, and that it is in e& 
sential a movement similar to those 
which have in them uniformly pro- 
duced a system of settled pastorates, we 
are not justified in calling these things 
which he deprecates irregularities any 
more than we can call the first appear 
ances of horns ona young bull irregu- 
larities. Even our author does not say 
that the one man arrangement does not 
probably grow out of the movement. All 
he claims is that it does not necessarily 
do so, though in some places it has al. 
ready appeared. 

He then tells us it is not a question of 
paid pastorates, because our ministers Te 
gard ideas of bargain, hire and salary 
‘‘foreign to the Gospel system, and not 
essential to this so called pastoral move 
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ment.’ This remark is an interesting 
illustration of the difference between the 
Gospel system and the “ pastoral move- 
ment.” The idea of ministerial salary is 
foreign to the Gospel, but does not seem 
to be so to the pastoral movement, it is 
only not essential to it. But that a sup- 
port for pastors is a most important part 
of the movement is shown by the whole 
tenor of the articles under review, the 
last two papers being largely devoted to 
adefense and exposition of it, for it isa 
question for which our Friend tells us 
“our branch of the Church seems little 
prepared’? (C. W. Second mo. 13, 1890, 
p99), @ statement, which on the whole I 
consider the most encouraging one that 
he makes. 

Further on (in his first paper) our 
Friend says ‘“The question is not whether 
because one has a call from the Lord to 
preach, he must be freed from secular 
business. First, because, if ‘preach’ 
js here used in its ordinary extended 
sense, and if ‘freed from secular busi- 
ness’ denotes a total abstaining from 
sich business, all Friends are probably 
aware that such an assumption would be 
unnecessary and unscriptural.’’ The sec- 
ond reason given is, that no one really 
wishes such a thing. I reply that they 
have no reason to wish it. It would be 
difficult to find any Protestant denomina- 
tion that required of its ministers a ‘‘total 
abstaining’’ from secular business, if they 
could thereby, 2s tutors, teachers, etc., 
eke out their too slender salary, yet the 
theory of these bodies is to free their 
ministers from the cares of secular labor. 
Where also is the Protestant denomina- 
tion that under certain restrictions will 
not allow its ‘‘lay’? members who work 
at'trades to ‘‘preach’’ using the word ‘‘in 
its ordinary extended sense ?’’ But what 
if we use the word in its more limited 
sense of the preaching of a pastor? Is 
the “pastor’’ as far as possible to be re- 
lieved from secular labor? Our Friend is 
silent, and he has so worded his statement 
of the case as to suggest an affirmative 
reply. 

One rises from a consideration of the 
first paper of the series with much disap 
pointment. In a careful examination of 
it, in connection with those that follow, 
Thave utterly failed tosee any real reason 
set forth to show that the ‘pastoral 
Movement ’’ does not mean if it succeeds 
the more or less rapid establishment of 
supported pastors in our meetings, who 
thall have direction of the religious ser- 

veces in them, and the _ introduction 
among us of a professional class of minis- 
ters like that seen in our sister denomina- 
tions, and more and more interference 
with the free development of spiritual 

'§ in our members. 

. This being the case I do not consider 
tt worth while to discuss the last statement 
Mthe article, which is to the effect that 
20 new pastoral system is desired, but only 
4 More perfect adjustment of the present 
one, for I cannot see how such a readjust- 
Met can be accomplished except in the 
way that a child in a nursery readjusts a 


tower of blocks he has built that does not 
please him. He readjusts the tower by 
throwing it down and rebuilding on a 
new plan. 


of silver.” 


my eyes, my mind wandered back to the 
words I had been reading in the Bible a 
few moments before, about the great Re- 
finer. 
of refining silver : how the metal was con- 
sidered unfinished until it reflected the re- 
finer’s image. Thus thinking, I fell asleep 
and was led into dream-land, where I 
thought myself in a studio. I looked around 
wondering, for it did not resemble any- 
thing I had ever seen before. 
























let me paint diligently, for when you be- 
come like unto Him the picture will be 
done.” Then I understood why there 
were so many unfinished portraits in this 
quaint old studio, and the dear gray-head- 
ed artist stopped just as his work seemed 
completed. It was because our Lord’s dis- 
ciples stopped in the way of their duty,— 
and with these thoughts awoke from my 
strange dream. But I felt as if I had 
looked beyond the vail. The studio, with 
its uncompleted pictures and dear out- 
lines, were plain before me; the gentle 
face and touching tones of the artist were 
with me, too,—all were stamped upon my 
memory. The partial picture of myself I 
felt I never could forget, and yet I was 
humbly thankful that it was not a simple 
outline. Jt had begun to be something. 
Let us not be content until we are full pic- 
tures of Him who paints our everyday 
lives. Let us not be weary and pause in 
our duty, but with his grace go steadily, 


RicHAaRD H. Tuomas. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 








“ And He shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
Malachi iii. 3. 


I had laid myself to rest and as I closed 


I remembered also the old process 


There were 


many easels standing about, holding un- 
finished pictures, and pieces of canvas with 
simple outlines were resting on the wall 
on all ‘sides of the room, just leaving a 
corner where an old man with silvery hair 
and softened features, sat slowly painting. 
In a few moments | noticed that he stopped 
and put aside his brush and palette, where 
only the very last touch seemed wanting 
to complete his labor. I was puzzled with 
the scene before me, and eager to have it 
explained. 


I said, ‘‘ Sir, will you tell me 
why there are so many pictures unfinished, 


and what all those outlines are for ?’’ He 


replied, ‘‘I aman artist of the King of 
kings, and He bid me paint the pictures 
of his children. I can only paint them 
as they grow like Him in their character, 
and alas! it is very slow work. Some- 
times there are years I cannot touch a pic- 
ture already begun, for the characters do 
not grow, they are ever asleep. Others 
grow quite rapidly and suddenly stop, as 
if they were wearied, and so the pictures 
must remain as I left them. The outlines 
you see are those who bear our Lord’s 
name, but have not shown any likeness to 
Him, and I am watching each day hoping 
to fill them in.” 

I thought to myself, is there a picture 
here for me, or am I one of those simple 
outlines? but I will ask, for 1 ought to 
know where I stand ; so I tremblingly said, 
‘‘Ts there anything here for me?’ The 
artist moved toacorner I had not noticed, 
and drew from it a picture just commenc- 
ed. There was something more than an 
outline, and there were touches that look- 
ed quite fresh, as if they had been put on 
lately. I looked at it with eyes scarce 
able to distinguish, they were so full of 
tears, as I saw how little was painted, 
and yet hardly expecting anything. I 
was glad and felt grateful. The old 
man seemed touched by my emotion 
and said to me, ‘* You have been growing 
more this last year, you have been work- 
ing for others as our Lord commanded. 


Many times you have not pleased your- 


self, and we are told in Holy Scriptures that 
that was part of the Saviour’s life, for He 
pleased not himself: Take courage and 





lovingly on, until the last touch is added 
to the canvas, when it will leave the studio 
of earth for the walls of Heaven.—Se/ected. 
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THE NEW SONG. 


BY JOHN G, WHITTIER, 





Sound over all waters, reach out from all 
lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of 
the morn ; 
Sing songs that were sung when Jesus was 
born ; 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations, 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has be- 
gun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun; 
All speech flow as music, all hearts beat as 
one, 


Sing the bridal of nations with chorals of 
love ; 
Sing out the war vulture and sing in the 
dove, 
Till the heart of the people keep time in ac- 
cord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the 
Lord, 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations, 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has be- 
gun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun ; 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one. 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; 

East, West, North and South, let the long 
quarrel cease ; 

Sing the song of great joy that the angels be- 


an; 

Sing of phen to God and of good-will to man, 
Hark ! joining in chorus, 
The heavens bend o’er us ; 

The dark night is ending, and dawn has be- 


gun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun ; 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one, Selected. 





THERE can be no true peace with God 
without faithfulness in our duty, and a 
resolute abhorrence of all sin. 
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cause his death, while he himself escapes. | Servants to whom—with Christ's own lot 



















The man who has sacrificed his own life content— — 
to save another has left behind Him a | The peace He promised, and the sword, were 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD Mo, 13, 1890. widow and children, who, by the loss of _— 

































































his labor, are reduced to poverty. Is there 
no vicarious suffering here? Again, the 
writer knew a Friend who was a banker. 
A man was detected in having forged one 
of the notes of his bank, and obtained the 
money for it. Atthat time the penalty 
for forgery was death, and the Friend, to 
save the man’s life, swallowed the note, 
the evidence of his guilt! He suffered, 
of course, the loss of the money of which 
the forger had defrauded him, to say no- 
thing of the indigestible morsel he had 
swallowed. But it is needless to multiply 
illustrations, for we see the principle in 
action all around us, in the ills inflicted 
on others by careless or wicked neighbors, 
—in the visiting upon descendants the in- 
iquities of dissolute persons,—and in many 
other ways.’”’ 





F. Frith gives an expression of ‘the 
larger hope ’’ in the following lines: 

















FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER for 
First Month opens with a cordial New 
AM Year’s greeting {by the Editor. He re- 
v.cws the record of the Zxaminer for the 
two years just past, with appropriate and 
hopeful reflections. 

Joseph John Dymond oe a for- 
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And he who sate, 
A famished outcast, at the rich man’s gate, 
Shows, next, in Heaven! We thank thee, 
Christ, that thus 
Thou dost console us for poor Lazarus! 
And the world’s victim, Dives—must he die 
Because his riches blocked the needle’s eye? 
Perhaps he, too, in that long age, will prove 
The boundless possibilities of love, 
If the Earth way was narrow, he may well 
Find that still steeper is the path‘from Hell; 
Yet is no soul, prisoned in deepest grave, 
Love will not pity, and Christ cannot save 
If but one spark of good is smouldering still ~ 
Unless that Soul has sinned away his will, 
For if, on morning’s wings, 1 seek the bound 
Of farthest Earth, there thou, O God, art 
found ; 
And if I make my bed in Hell, even there 
Is God,—is Love! For ever, everywhere! 























cible discussion of ‘‘ Expigtion in the 
Christian Atonement.” It is very well 
that sound Scriptural statements on this 
subject should continue to follow, and put 
to rest, as farjas possible, the perturbation 
caused among Friends three years ago by 
the publication of ** A Reasonable Faith.” 
J. J. Dymond{dwells primarily upon some 
distorted and erroneous views of the Atone- 
ment. One of the latter, the ‘‘ moral in- 
fluence ’’ theory, is, as he shows, in fault 
by its short-coming. It includes only a 
i; part of the truth. It makes no provision 
i in reference to past sins. 
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It would be wrong to imagine that by 
any manner of explanation we can fully 
solve the deep mystery of the Atonement. 
We do not need to solve, but only, as it is 
abundantly taught in the Scriptures, to 
reverently accept it; so that, in the light 
of the Spirit by whose inspiration the 
Scriptures were given, we may be enabled 
to reach all needful understanding of it. 
As was said in these columns three years 
ago: 


























































‘¢ Wise above that which is written” 
appears to us to be a fitting comment upon 
this: the wisdom of man seeking to im- 
prove upon that which has been vouch- 
safed to us in revelation. 

‘*Our New Members and Education” 
is the title of a carefully written article by 
John Morland; which will be most in- 
structive to the English readers of the 
Examiner. 

‘¢ Westminster Abbey ’’ is the theme of 
a fine poem by Jane Budge, which we 
hope soon to transfer to our pages. 

‘¢ The Old Testament as seen from the 
New ”’ is an able essay by Charles Tylor. 
Its purpose is to show how “ the two por- 
tions of the sacred volume are so inter- 
laced and woven together by the finger of 
God, that we may well pause before we 
lay a rash hand on either, lest we mar the 
heavenly pattern.” 

Other papers in this number of the Zz. 
aminer must be left over for notice at 
another time. 



















‘There are multitudes of souls who, 
having been convinced of sin by the 
| powerful work of the Holy Spirit, can find 
Hs no resting-place in any theories into which 
Th there does not enter the acknowledgment 
. of a broken law (the law of righteousness) 
I with its inexorable penalties. To. point 

. such souls to a Saviour who has brought 
to them only an example of perfect obe- 
dience to that law, affords them no relief ; 
for they are conscious that ¢hey have fail- 
ed. To direct them to One who has set 
before them, in His own self-sacrifice and 
proffered love, an added motive to holy 
living for the future, does not meet their 
nzeds ; for there remains still the remem. 
biance of the old transgressions coupled 


with the terrible sentence, ‘ The wages of 
sin is death.’ ’’ 


“« It may be admitted freely that no one 
of the words in question, ‘ propitiation,’ 
‘ransom,’ &c., contains and conveys the 
whole truth in regard to what Cnrist did 
and suffered for us. Nor do the Scriptures 
give warrant for narrowing our conception 
of His Sacrifice to the physical agony of 
the crucifixion. What His spirit bore at 
Gethsemane, and in that awful cry, ‘ My 
God, My God, why hast Thou torsaken 
me?’ no human thought or imagination 
can at all approach. It is, moreover, an 
entirely Scriptural apprehension that, as it 
is said in the Oid Testament concerning 
Jehovah’s love for His people, ‘ in all their 
afflictions He was afflicted,’ so, from the 
foundation of the world, ‘man’s sinning 
means God’s suffering.’ Of this, the cul- 
mination and manifestation met in the 
crucifixion of our Lord on Calvary. Thus 
were the perfect holiness and infinite 
mercy of God reconciled ; and the eternal 
righteousness of His law was maintained 
before the universe.”’ 

































One of the commonest objections to the 
doctrine of expiation through sacrifice, 
that it involves ‘‘ the innocent suffering 
for the guilty,’’ is thus referred to: 


‘*Surely when he who is the sufferer 
takes that place, not by compulsion, but 
of his own free will, there can be no in- 
justice. But this we do know, that from 
the days of Abel downward the principle 
of substitutionary offerings has been ac- 
cepted by our God; that in the days of 
Moses He gave distinct instructions for 
the presentation upon His aitar of such 
offerings; and that the daily experience 
of mankind presents us with instances of 
the application of the principle of vicar- 
ious suffering to such an extent as to make 
it practically a rule of our being. For ex- 
ample: A man falls into the water, and 
is in danger of drowning. A passing stran- 
ger heroically plunges in to the rescue. 
The drowning man clings to his rescuer 
with such energy as to drag him under and 
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Catvin Farrpank, as testified by Laura 
Haviland, in a letter copied from an ¢x 
change in Friends’ Review* last year, was 
a great sufferer during the days of slavery, 
on account of his services rendered to the 
colored people. He was at one time im- 
prisoned in the Kentucky pexitentiary, 
and lashed nearly to death. 

Laura Haviland’s appeal on his behalf, 
showing that he has been, in infirm old 
age, reduced to poverty, resulted in ob- 
taining for him temporary aid. He now 
writes to us, however (Third mo. 3), that 
he is ‘‘ in deep water,’’ with a sick wife, 
whose illness induces unusual expenses, 


































Francis Frith, in a spirited section of a 
continued poem, ‘ Visions of Life and 
Death,” sets forth, in this number of 
the Examiner, some suggestive thoughts. 
Thus the piece before us begins: 


Aye,—not alone in Heaven, but here below, 

Is Life Eternal lived. This Earth can show 

Thousands of hearts Christ-quickened to the 
core, 

Thousands of lives that live for evermore ;— 

Brave, loving hearts, and degicated lives, — 

Whose work, while Empires perish, still sur- 
vives, 



















*No. 48, Vol. XLII, p. 759. 
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exiausting his resources. His address is 
Angelica, Alleghany, Co., New York. 


——————-__ «me 


OpsituaRY Notices.—We fully unite 
with the aim and sentiment of the edito 
rial plea, in a late number of the Chris- 
tian Worker, for brevity in notices of 
deaths sent for pubiication. It says: 

«A large majority of obituaries sent 
ys are too long; they relate circum- 
stances that are of mo genera/ inter- 
est, but only of value to the immediate 
circle of friends, and may be very suitable 
fora local paper. Not one in too of the 
widely scattered readers of the Worker 
has any interest inthem. It becomes our 
duty, therefore, to condense them. Of 
this we ought to be relieved (1) because 
we do not know as well what to erase as 
the writer knows what to leave out ; (2) 
because it is a tax upon our time, and (3) 
because it often leads to our being cen- 
sured by the friends of the deceased.” 

Notwithstanding often repeated re- 
quests made in our columns to the 
contrary, it continues to be true that 
‘a large majority of obituaries sent to 
us” for publication in Friends’ Review, 
are too long.”» We must condense most 
of these; our only alternative being to 
exclude them, as our space needs to be 
otherwise occupied. Again, therefore, we 
join with the Christian Worker in asking 
that our friends confine their expressions 
in such notices to the simplest statements, 
needful for information to those who al- 
ready have some knowledge of the de- 
ceased. So far as a beneficial impression 
upon others is desired, a very brief and 
clear record of the triumph of Divine 

Grace may do more than a long biogra 

phical account or extended phrases of 

eulogy in prose or verse. 
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IT is no uncommon thing for those who 
are to be employed in great end important 
services in the cause of God and truth, to 
be themselves the subjects of fiery trial, that 
they may be more fitted for their work. 
Luther, at a certain time, was violently 
harassed and afflicted with temptation ; 
insomuch that his heart was rent with an- 
guish, and tears streamed from his eyes, 
and his breath was spent in sighing. 
Amidst these pangs of distress, a person 
accosted him with the following words. 
“My son, why dost thou mourn? Dost 
thou not know that God hath commanded 
thee to believe?” ‘* When I heard that 
word command,"’ says the zealous reform- 
tt, “it prevailed more on my heart than 

that I heard, or read, or thought on 
before.” He acknowledged that he did 
hot understand some scriptures till he was 
10 affliction ; and that Le was never em- 

yed in any new thing, but that he was 


t with some temptation, or visited with 
a fit of sickness, 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

ANGLICAN RITUALISM.—John Mc- 
Dowell Leavitt, for more than forty years 

a clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal 
body, lately resigned his conection with it 
and joined the Reformed Episcopalian 
Church. He made the following state- 
ment in Zhe Philadelphia Press: 

‘« Let me put in one sentence the result 
of my long struggle and study. I believe 
the Anglican Communion to be a mixture 
of political compromises and irreconcilable 
contradictions. I turn to the calendar 
of the English Prayer-book and I see that 
January 30 commemorates Charles the 
Martyr, King of England, and May 29 
commemorates Charles the Second, the 
royal adulterer, who polluted the thought, 
polluted the literature, polluted the court, 
polluted almost everything in England in 
his time. In the old Prayer-book a cler- 
«yman is called a minister; now a minis- 
ter is called a priest. Tradition has come 
to overbalance Scripture. The Scriptures 
contain all things which are necessary to 
salvation—that’s what the articles of the 
Church say—yet the Episcopal Church is 
coming to think more of tradition than of 
the Scriptures to day. 

‘¢ Aiter years of effort to test the truth, 
I can blind common sense and conscience 
no longer. Zhe Scriptures are silent on 
the question of infant baptism. If the 
Scriptures do not tell me of this I do not 
know it, and what I do not know I should 
not affirm. It will not do to say that the 
Church creates the doctrine. If it can 
create one doctrine it can create others, 
and then where do we stand? The cru- 
cial time came with me one day when I 
was expected to stand at the font and bap- 
tize an infant. I said then that my lips 
should never again utter what my heart 
disbelieved. So it is with the use of the 
word priest. Jn the New Testament the 
word priest is used to designate a very 
different thing than a minister. It may be 
thought a small matter, but ri/walism roots 
itself in this word priest. 
forever; no man shall ever give me that 
title again. I enter the brotherhood of 
Protestant ministers. 

“Again, the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession laid on me like an iceberg. This 
doctrine and priestly prerogative go to- 
gether. It is to me abhorrent that I 
should acknowledge as a Protestant minis- 
ter a man who wears a scapular to protect 
him from lust and purgatory. Ritualism 
is stifling Protestantism in the Anglican 
Church. The bishops of the Episcopal 
Church now treat as servants, not as 
equals, the other Protestant ministers. 
They will sit on the same platforms with 
these ministers, but they will not admit 
them to Episcopal altars. The General 
Theological Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church in this city teaches that the Bible 
is to be received on the authority of the 
Church. It makes the Church first and 
the Bible next. Now, nothing must come 
between me and my Bib!e but the Holy 
Ghost. The Roman communion puts the 
popes and fathers between me and my 


I renounce it: 





Bible, and the General Theological Semi- 
nary puts the fathers between me and my 
Bible. I will have none of either. 


‘*The General Theological Seminary 
exalts tradition above Scripture. The 
money contributed to the Domestic Board 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church is used 
to send out graduates of this seminary, 
who, working especially in the West, are 
expected to develop a strength that in fu- 
ture diocesan and general conventions will 
tear all the Protestant elements out of the 
Prayer-book. Jn this city you can confess 
to an Episcopalian minister, you can be ab-. 
solved by an Episcopal minister, you can 
hear mass said by an Episcopal minister, 
and you can have mass said for the repose 
of the dead, if not actually have the dead 
prayed to by an Episcopal minister. Do 
you wonder that people who like this sort 
of thing in time get to prefer the coin to 
the counterf+it and go into the Roman 
Catholic Church? 1 thank God that I 


| am going in the opposite direction.’’ 


Harp CatvinisM.—During the discus- 
sion in the New York Presbytery on the 
question of revising the Westminster Con- 
fession, as reported in the J/ndependent, 
Dr. Parkhurst, who is on the Committee, 
heartily favored its report and denounced 
bitterly the hard Calvinistic doctrines. He 
said in part: 

If, now, we are going to retain the pre- 
terition idea in our Confession, then we 
must be true to it in our preaching as 
Presbyterian ministers, and on occasion 
declare it in all frankness. We shall be 
obliged to address our congregations some- 
what after this manner: ‘ My friends, I 
am sorry to say it, but as a Calvinistic 
Presbyterian I am bound to say it, that 
Christ did not die for all. There isa cer- 
tain amount of fatalism in the case. Some 
men are damned, and not only that, but 
congenitally damned, damned before they 
are born, hated of God even in the mo- 
ment of conception.” 

Dr. William M, Paxton—*‘ Oh! no,” 

My good brother Paxton says ‘** Oh! 
no.’ Well, it is a pretty hard way of 
stating the case, and I would hardly have 
ventured to put it in this way if 1 had not 
heard Dr. Paxton’s exposition of the mat- 
ter last Monday afternoon, But the story 
of Jacob and Esau, as interpreted by the 
hyper-Calvanists, means all that, when you 
tell the whole thing out in flat-footed Eng- 
lish. 


Mr. Carrer, of Japan, tells of a kind- 
ly Christian Japanese woman, who came 
to her with a girl-baby which she had 
found in a ditch, where it had been left 
by its father, as thousands of others have 
been thrown, because it was ‘only a 
girl.” In begging the Christian lady to 
take and care for the naked child covered 
with mud, the poor woman said, ‘‘ Piease 
do take little baby ; your God is the onl 
God that teaches to be good to little chil- 
dren. 


Miss Curistiz writes from Aintab in 
Central Turkey: ‘‘For years there has 
been seed-sowing among the Armenian 
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WisTAR AND Mary Morris and Mary 
Morton HaINEs started Second month 
28 on a journey to Japan, especially in the 
interest of Friends’ Mission ir. that land. 
Maty Morris is President, and Mary M. 
Haines Recording Secretary, of the Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


SamuEL A. PurbDIE and wife reached 
Victoria, Mexico, on their return from the 
United States, First mo. 12. Since that 
time S. A. Purdie has been quite ill; but 
at last accounts was better, although much 
exhausted by the severity of the attack. 


CenTER Monthly Meeting, Iowa ; West- 
em Springs Monthly Meeting, Illinois ; 
Scipio Monthly Meeting, New York, and 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 
have petitioned Congress not to pass any 
bill appropriating money to enlarge the 
navy. 

ARRANGEMENTS have now been definitely 

settled between the central committee of 
the [English] Friends’ First day School 
Association and the local committee at 
Birmingham to hold the proposed Teach- 
ers’ Conference in that city in the second 
week in October next. The Birmingham 
committee is a large one, and they have 
with commendable zeal commenced their 
work. At their first meeting, held on the 
ist inst., Watson Grace, of Bristol, at- 
tended on behalf of the central committee, 
when several important subjects were con- 
sidered. Among these was the question 
as to what limit should be put upon the 
number of representatives, in view of the 
great increase of schools and teachers since 
the former conference was held in Birming- 
ham, twenty-three years ago. It was de- 
cided that probably five hundred repre- 
sentatives would be as many as could be 
provided tor by Birmingham Friends, or 
as could be conveniently accommodated 
in the sittings of the conference, in con- 
junction with Friends of the locality. 

One of the reasons urged by some of 
the Birmingham teachers, in support of 
the holding of another Conference, was 
that they were too young to have shared 
in the benefit of these Conferences. The 
same feelings will, no doubt, be shared by 
other teachers. It may be, perhaps, in- 
teresting, therefore, to give the dates and 
ony where these have been previously 
eld. 

The first, a comparatively small gath- 
tring, was held in Birmingham at Christ- 
mas, 1847, on the invitation of Joseph 
Sturge, when the Friends’ F irst-day School 

sOciation was formed, Joseph Storrs Fry 

ing appointed secretary, our valued 
friend still continuing so efficiently to fulfil 
the duties of the office after forty-three 

Ytats of service. The second Conference 
was held at Manchester, on Christmas Day 
aud the day following, 1849. There were 
Present about forty representatives from 

en places only, and the number of 

(mostly children) was reported 
aDout 2,500. At the Bristol Confer- 
See, held in 1852, on Christmas Day and 





two following days, thirty-five representa- 
tives attended from thirteen places ; about 
eighty Bristol Friends also attended its sit- 
tings. 
for three days a Conference assembled at 
Liverpool, in January, 1859, at which 
nearly one hundred representatives ap- 
peared from twenty-seven places. 
was the last Conference Joseph Sturge at- 
tended, his death taking place in the same 
year. 
for in 1863, on the invitation of Leeds 
friends, it was held there for three days 
in January, and, as a proof of the growing 
interest in these Conferences, with double 
the number of representatives than were 
present at Liverpool, and representing 
more than double the number of places. 
The Conference in Birmingham in Janu- 
ary, 1867, met in still increasing numbers, 
more than 360 representatives being pres- 
ent from seventy-eight places, including 
many friends from Ireland, and several 
from America. 
of male scholars in the Birmingham school 
was 847, and of females 322. 
seen by the figures which follow, a great 
impulse was then given to First-day school 
work, and especially to the adult schools, 
several new ones being soon after com- 
menced. 
in Dublin, in August, 1870, and was very 
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Seven years then elapsed, when 


This 


Another Conference being called 


At this date the number 


As will be 


Another Conference assembled 


numcrously attended, and the papers and 


subjects introduced were fully equal to 


those introduced at former ones. Not 
much result followed, as regards the ex- 
tension of schools for children or adults ; 
indeed, our Irish friends have never, as far 
aS we areaware,commenced an adult school 
purely on the lines which have proved so 
successful. in England. ‘The last of the 
series was held in Darlington, where the 
Conference assembled in the summer of 
1874, when a still greater number of 
representatives than had previously been 
present at former Conferences, severely 
taxed the generous and hearty hospitality 
of Friends of that place. 

The following table, compiled by the 
Friends’ First-day School Association, 
shows the numbers of schools, teachers, 
and scholars in Great Britain and Ireland, 
at various periods since the establishment 
of the association, as stated in the reports: 
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Si “a 
1847, Ist Birmingh’'m Conf 17 14 228 1,868 
1849, Manchester Conf. . 25 21 322! 2,464 
1852, Bristol Conference . 29 24 368 + 3,1I0 
1859, Liverpool Conf... . 33 28 552) 4.788 
1863, Leeds Conference . 77 69 923 | 10,329 
1867, 2d Birmingh’'m Conf 71 62) 957 | 10,963 
3868, . - « + © « of JF; G4} 8,095 | 32,474 
1870, Dublin Conference . 86 69 1,128 | 14,107 
2872, ~- « © « «© c of 308} 74’ 3:379 | 15,638 
1874, Darlington Conf. . lor 69 1,148 | 15,618 
1875, « « « « 308 712) 3,203 | 16,117 
1877. «© © © «© « « eo Baa 83) 3,349 | 19,008 
1880, . - . + « « «| 338 94! 3,503 | 23.738 
1882, . + « «© «+ «© «| 147} 100) 1,605 | 27,037 
1886, . . + + « « «| 160) 103) 1,690 | 33,930 
1889, . . «+ « « « »« 390) 217 1,855 | 35,499 





Evi. SHARPLESS, who is engaged in visit- 
ing meetings belonging to New England 
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Yearly Meeting, writes as follows in a let- 
ter to the Christian Worker: ‘* The meet- 
ing in Boston 1s not large, but its members 
are doing an excellent, aggressive work 
for the Lord, in home and foreign mis- 
sions. 
opened a mission in a very needy district 
of that large city, where God has blessed 
their efforts in reclaiming some of the fal- 
len and degraded among the drinking- 
class. 
Friends in the city of Lynn, Mass., but 
with a more elevated class of people. A 
work very commendable to the church was 
done here by Micajah M. Binford, and. is 
now being successfully and creditably car- 
ried forward by William P. Pinkham.” 


They have within the past year 


A like work is being carried on by 


‘« [ think the brightest light I found in 


the Quarterly Meeting was in the city of 
Lawrence, Mass.,where four young Friends 
from England sat down together in their 
own house in the spring of 1885, and by 
the end of the year their house was too 
small, and they secured the use of the 
reading-room in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, which is now becoming too small. 
They now have sixty-five members, nearly 
all of whom have been gathered in that 
city by the efficient work of the church.” 


HEnry STANLEY NEWMAN and wife were 


at Mountain Home, Alabama, Second mo. 


17th. They expect to visit a number of 


meetings in sothe of the Southern States, 
and will probably attend Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in Fourth mo. 


HiraM Hap tey, former clerk of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, is making sacrifice, 
working hard and producing good results 
in Gospel work and education at Las 
Cruces, N. M. He says he wants to see 
a first-class Quaker evangelist in their field, 
An agricultural college has been establish- 
ed at that place by the territorial legisla- 
ture, which will supplant the institution of 
which Hiram Hadley has been the head, 
and he takes the presidency of the new col- 
lege. Good prospects are opening for this 
enterprise, which will, when New Mexico 
is admitted to the Union, receive not only 
the fostering care of the State, but appro- 
priations from the general government, as 
provided by Congress.—Christian Wor- 
ker 

WEATHER IN ENGLAND-—H. Courte- 
nay Fox gives in the London Friend a 
summary of the year 1889, according to 
observations at the Royal Ooservatory, 
Greenwich. The highest temperature was 
86.6° on the 1st of Eighth month; the 
lowest, 18 70°, on the 4th of Third 
month. Average for the year, 48 3°. 

The highest temperature for thirty-four 
years was 97.1°, on ‘‘St. Swithin’s Day,” 
1881. 

The aggregate rainfall for the year was 
23.3 inches ; 2 inches less than the average 
for seventy-four years. The highest month- 
ly mean daily duration of bright sunshine 
was 6.5 hours, in Sixth month; lowest in 

1st mo., 0.6. Mean of sunshine for the 
whole year, 3 hours and 12 minutes daily; 
about one-fourth of the time the sun was 
above the horizon. 
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From The Philadelphia Friend. 
THE BURIAL GROUND AND BUILD- 
INGS AT ARCH AND FOURTH STS. 


(Concluded from page 502.) 


Notwithstahding the efforts made at 
different times to prevent the erection of 
grave-stones, there is no doubt that a very 
large number of them were placed in the 
ground. Some were of considerable size, 
and it is known that there were instances 
in which inscriptions of some length had 
been cut upon them. Oae of these is men- 
tioned in Watson’s Annals. No doubt 
many of the stones have been sunk or 
otherwise put out of sight from time to 
time. It is thought that a row of grave- 
stones exists parallel with Arch S:reet, just 
west of the easternmost gate, the tops of 
which are about two feet below the pres- 
ent surface. In the readjustment of the 
grade and the preparation of a site for the 
proposed meeting-house, it was necessary 
to remove a great many grave stones, It 
was a difficult matter to dispose of so large 
a quantity of material. They were ulti- 
mately buried in a large pit dug for the 
purpose just south of the present meeting- 
house, and close to the wall of the old Say 
Burial-ground which adjoins to the east. 
The approx'mate position of this pit is still 
known to a few living persons. About fifty 
years ago it caved in and disclosed the 
grave-stoves piled one upon another. 

Early in the year 1803 preparations 
were made for erecting the present centre 
building and eastern meeting-house on the 
burial ground. The main object was to 
provide more convenient accommodations 
for holding the women’s Yearly Meeting. 
The foundations were dug and the cellars 
walled, in the autumn of that year. The 
structure above ground was proceeded with 
during the following year and finally com- 
pleted in the spring of 1805. The date 
stone in the pediment of the centre build- 
ing marks the year of erection as 1804. 

Elizabeth Drinker records in her diary, 
that the first time the new meeting-house 
was used for a woman’s meeting house was 
on Fourth month 15th, 1805, probably at 
the opening of the Yearly Meeting, and 
that it was so crowded that some persons 
went away. She also states that “* A man 
who stood for the express purpose of 
counting the number of women who went 
into the new meeting -house in the burying 
ground, counted 1600—from another we 
heard it was 1700; so that we may sup- 
pose there were about 1650 —a great num- 
ber of zealous women.’’ 

The western wing was first occupied in 
1811, when the women’s Yearly Meeting 
convened thereon the morning of Third. 
day the 16th of the Fourth month, the 
sittings of the previous day having appar- 
ently been held in the east wing. The 
men’s meeting on the last-named day was 
held in the old North Meeting-house on 
Key’s Alley, which it had occupied for 
some years ; and the afternoon sitting ad- 
journed to meet the following morning in 
the east wing at Arch and Fourth Streets. 

The general design of the Arch Street 
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Meeting-house is that of a centre building 
containing committee-rooms, and two 
wings, each of which comprises a large 
meeting-room. The front is set back about 
seventy-five feet from Arch Street and the 
east and west wings are about the same 
distance from the east and west lines of the 
lot. The cost of the centre building and 
east wing was nearly $22,000. The whole 
of this amount was raised by subscription 
with the exception of about $1300 derived 
from a legacy bequeathed by John Pember- 
ton. The western wing which is some- 
what more commodious and in design an 
improvement on the plan of the east wing, 
was not erected until 1810. Its cost was 
about $20,000, which amount was de 
rived entirely from the proceeds of the sale 
of the old meeting-house property at Mar- 
ket and Second Streets. 

In 1820, an extensive alteration was 
made in the original eastern wing for the 
purpose of better accommodating the 
men’s Yearly Meeting. The evidences of 
this alteration are apparent at the present 
time. The introduction of five raised seats 
facing the meeting instead of three, as is 
usual in our city meeting-houses, probably 
dates from that year. 

In 1817 a general partition was made of 
property belonging to the Monthly Meet. 
ing in Philadelphia, which had previously 
been held in common. This partition 
does not appear to have been based upon 
an equitable valuation, but rather for the 
purpose of more convenient management. 
Under this arrangement all of the Arch 
Street front of the property at the corner 
of Fourth Street was vested in Trustees to 
be appointed by the Middle District, with 
the reservation of the centre building and 
eastern wing of the meeting-house, for 
general Society purposes, and all of the 
surrounding ground was designated as 
being for yards for the common benefit of 
all the buildings in the enclosure ; except 
that it was designed to continue to bury 
in that part which lies along the Fourth 
Street side for about 160 feet south of 
Arch Street. This part of the project does 
not, however, appear to have been ad- 
hered to, and it is probable that no inter- 
ments were made there subsequently. 

A fund was also allotted to the Middle 
District Monthly Meeting, out of which it 
was to defray the cost of taking care of 
the entire meeting-house building and pro- 
viding wood and candles. All the Month- 
ly Meetings were, however, to contribute 
to the cost of repairs. The residue of the 
property at Arch and Fourth streets, con- 
sisting of the front on the latter street of 
about 175 feet by about 200 feet in depth, 
and a small square plot at the southeast 
corner, east of the meeting-house, was 
conveyed to trustees appointed by all the 
Monthly Meetings, to be used for burial 
purposes. That portion fronting on Fourth 
street continued to be used as a grave- 
yard until 1833, when burials were discon- 
tinued there; the last interment having 
been made on the 31st of Eighth month 
of that year. The small plot east of the 
meeting-house was then opened, and its 
use was continued until filled; the last 


[Third mo, 


burial taking place in the Eleventh month, 
1851. 

In 1848 a small strip, about seventy feet 
long north and south, and about 22 feet 
wide east and west, on the eastern side of 
the ground on Fourth street, was again al. 
loited for burial purposes, and between 
that year and 1872 a few persons were 
buried there ; but none since the last date 
—some have since been removed. It may 
be said that practically no interments have 
been made in the Fourth street ground for 
fifty-six years. 

The dwelling house on Arch street above 
Third, next adjoining the original burial 
ground site on the east, was purchased in 
1804 as a place of residence for the care. 
taker, but it has since been rebuilt. The 
building immediately adjoining it on the 
west, occupied by the book store and for 
other purposes, was erected in 1843, with 
funds donated by one or more Friends. It 
was built with the approval of all the 
Monthly Meetings in the city, as will ap- 
pear from the following report of a joint 
committee appointed in the Fifth month 
of the year above named, which also desig. 
nated its status and the purpose for which 
it pras.to be used : 

‘« The proposition of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia [for the 
Middle District] contained in its minutes 
of Seventh mo. 27th last, having claimed 
deliberate consideration, it was unitedly 
agreed to propose that liberty be given to 
erect a house on the east side of the lot 
on Mulberry street, near Third street, ad- 
joining the house belonging to Philadel. 
phia Monthly Meeting, to be used for the 
general purposes of the Society, such as 
the accommodation of the Library be- 
longing to Friends, the deposit of books 
published or kept for sale or distribution 
under the direction of the Meeting for 
Suffzrings, &c., and such other uses as 
may hereafter be deemed proper. Said 
house to belong to and be under the con- 
trol of the Monthly Meetings in this city, 
as the ground on which it is proposed to 
erect it now is. The cost of building to 
be provided for without taking the funds 
of the Society, or calling on the Monthly 
Meetings for pecuniary aid.’’ 

In digging the cellar for this building a 
great many human bones were disinterred. 
It was the last ‘structure erected on the 
original burial ground site. 

A single brick trom the ruins of James- 
town, Virginia, is built in the south wall of 
this structure. It was plainly visible for 
many years, being somewhat longer than 
the others and darker in color. But age 
has darkened the newer bricks and it is 
now diffi_ult to distinguish this one from 
the rest. 

The premises at Arch and Fourth streets 
have been designated by some as “ The 
Westminster Abbey of the Society of 
Friends.’” Whether this be appropriate 
or not, within the enclosure repose the re- 
mains of many worthies who were prom 
nent in their day and generation in the 
cause of Christ, The memorials of these 
are not found in carved monuments OF 
lettered tablets, but are better preser 
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in the testimonies issued by their cotem- 
poraries. G. 
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RURAL. 





ManureEs.—Manure is not a mere in- 
cident of gardening, an item of small ac- 
count, for upon an adequate supply of 
this substance depends whether the garden 
shall be a success or failure—-the manure 
heap is indeed the pivot of successful hor- 
ticulture. 

The price of land, and its rental value 
are now so great, that we can no longer 
afford to follow the easy slip-shod practi- 
ces of our early history, when a moderate 
crop gave satisfactory returns for the 
small amount of labor bestowed, the rental 
yalue being of small account. Our gar- 
dening of the nineteenth century, to be 
successful, must take a more intensive 
character, we must have large and early 
crops or no profit; small crops and late 
do not pay. 

The soil we cultivate may be capable 
of producing moderate results without 
much noticeable exhaustion, but the soil 
that produces extraordinary crops must 
have unusual natural fertility, or be han- 
died with uncommon skill, and sustained 
by high feeding. 

This uncommon skill is afforded by the 
keen intelligence of thz horticulturist, and 
the high feeding is obtained by the judi- 
cious use of manure, 

Object of Manures.—To manure the 
land is a very ancient practice. It was 
long supposed that the food of such a 
variety of plants, each with a different 
chemical composition, as are found in the 
mixed growth of a garden, must necessa- 
rily be different—almost as different as 
the properties of the plants themselves. But 
agricultural chemists have shown that the 
food ofall plants is very much alike; though 
certain classes of plants, owing to their 
economical requirements, must be sup- 
plied with specific substances in greater 
abundance than others. What is good 
for vegetables and fruit is not always good 
for flowers, and this results not from the 
chemical difference between the constitu- 
ents of the ashes of the vegetables, the 
fruit, or the flowers, but from the mode 
of growth of the various plants, and the 
particular object we have in view in their 
cultivation, It is not so much the ques- 
tion of the composition of the plants, as 
of the length of time they may have for 
‘simulating food from the soil that 1s the 

important factor in a garden. 


The Identity of Plant Food.—It has 
been said by Sir J. B. Lawes that if we 
thoroughly understood the action of the 
ordinary manures of the farm, and their 
influence upon crops, we should be in a 
better position to explain the effect of any 
Particular ingredient in the artificial com- 
Pounds sold in the market. 

re are thirteen chemical elements 
J various forms of combination that are 
generally supposed to be concerned in 
Plant life. Some are furnished by the 
hand of nature in such quantity that 
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the horticulturist needs take no thought 
about their artificial supply. 

For instance, in the form of carbonic 
acid, carbon is contained in the air in 
sufficient quantity to supply any crop, 
since there are twenty-eight tons of car- 
bonic acid in the air resting on every acre 
of the earth’s surface. Oxygen and hy- 
drogen are provided in inexhaustible 
quantity, and in just the right proportions 
in the form of water. One necessary 
condition of plant life is moisture, and in 
the presence of water the chemical re- 
quirements of growth so far as oxygen and 
hydrogen are concerned are fully met. 
The soil also furnishes several of the other 
mineral elements in si fficient amount. 
But there are three constituents—potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen—which are 
aptly said by Professor Kedzie to consti- 
tute the golden tripod of plant life; these 
are not only indispensable for all growth, 
but their limited supply correspondingly 
limits all the other conditions of growth. 
In manurial value they held front rank, 
and upon their sufficient presence in the 
soil depends successful cropping, both in 
vegetables, fruits and flowers. With a 
sufficient supply of these three ingredients 
in our soils in active form, there is no 
limit to production, save those imposed 
by the physical conditions of growth and 
season. 


Definition of Manure.—Manure is any 
substance added to the soil to increase its 
fertility by changing its composition, or 
by affording an increased supply of plant 
food. 

A complete or perfect manure is one 
that furnishes all the materials necessary 
for successful plant growth. The best ex- 
ample is to be found in farm yard dung. 

Animal excrements have been recog- 
nized from earliest times as powerfully 
promoting vegetation, and increasing 
fruitfulness. Dung was the only manure 
known to the ancients, this being next 
followed, probably, by the use of chalk, 
marl and lime. 

On very poor soils it is necessary to 
make a full return of all the elements of 
plant food removed by the crops; but 
under the high manuring frequently prac- 
iced in garden culture, the contributions 
to the soil may be in excess of the remo- 
vals, and the land may be increasing in 
fertility. In such cases a very partial ma- 
nuring will suffice, a mere stimulant to 
encourage ‘extraordinary growth being all 
that is required. 


Effects of Manure Upon the Soil.—Be- 
fore entering upon the action of the seve- 
ral fertilizing ingredients contained in 
manures, we may mention a few facts res- 
pecting their behavior in the soil. Hav- 
ing already stated that potash, phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen are by far the most im- 
portant elements of plant food, we will 
confine our remarks to those substances. 
The two former, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, are perfectly soluble in water, but 
when added to a soil they enter into 
combination with it and thus become in- 
soluble. 
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For example, if a solution containing 
potash or phosphoric acid be poured on a 
sufficiently large quantity of fertile soil, 
the water which filters through will be 
found, on testing, to be quite free from 
these ingredients. This retentive power 
of soils is of great practical importance in 
plant growth, especially in the restricted 
area of pot culture; if it were otherwise, 
the frequent waterings rendered necessary 
when limited quantities of soil are used 
would soon wash away all the soluble 
mineral salts of the soil, and the plants 
would starve for lack of nourishment. It 
has been conclusively proved, however, 
that if these manuring mineral substances 
are applied to soils, and for any reason 
the plants do not take them up, they re- 
main there until they are wanted. It is 
far different with the third element of 
plant food which has teen mentioned, 
namely, nitrogen. This substance exists 
in soils in the form of organic nitrogen, 
ammonia and nitric acid. By the action 
of a minute ‘ bacterium,” present in all 
soils, the organic nitrogen and ammonia 
are oxidized, and their nitrogen converted 
into nitric acid. This operation only 
takes place in moist soils sufficiently por- 
ous to admit air, hence the immense ad- 
vantages of thorough drainage. It is 
further necessary to successful nitrifica- 
tion that some base, such as chalk or 
lime, be present in the soil. 

Of the three substances, then, which 
constitute the principal food of plants, 
two are fixed by the soil, while one is 
liable to be washed away. Nitric acid is 
said, by Sir J. B. Lawes, to be in a constant 
state of movement in the land—at one 
time washed entirely from the surface by 
heavy rains, and rising again as evapora- 
tion takes place under a hot sun and dry- 
ing winds. As dark colored soils absorb 
the greatest amount of heat from the sun’s 
rays, the presence of a certain amount of 
humus derived from leaf-mold and other 
decaying vegetable matters, is advantage- 
ous both to warmth of soil, and to nitrifi- 
cation, and a very small dressing of readily 
available food to such soils in the form of 
nitrate of soda, ammon‘um salts, guano, 
rape-cake, or even liquid ‘manure, will be 
found greatly to promote fertility, and to 
increase the stimulating power of the soil. 
—/J. J. Wiilis, in Gardener's Chroniele. 





Correspondence. 








Editor of Friends’ Review: 

A. C. Applegarth’s very interesting ac- 
count of Friends during the Revolution 
contains a slight error on page 436 (Sec- 
ond mo. 6th), in the account of Lydia 
Darrow; the Americans were encamped 
at White Marsh instead of ‘ White 
Plains.” 

In No. 27, page 419, 3rd col., the ac- 
count of the 200 Quakers, led by a 
‘‘ Marauder,”’ leaves one in the dark, 
whether it was Col. Lee’s ‘‘ Dragoons” 
(Americans) or Col. Tarleton’s ‘‘ Legion’? 
(British) that was met by the ‘ Broad- 
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brims.’’ The two anecdotes of this 200, 
and of Col. Pyle’s company, are perplex- 
ingly mingled. 

If I can recall the story of Col. Pyle’s 
defeat (told me by my grandfather more 
than 45 years ago), Pyle’s company was 
made up of 300 Tories, on their way to 
join Tarleton’s Legion (and were not 
aware that the Whig, Col. Lee, had been 
sent to annoy Tarleton), had stopped at 
Hale’s mill for supplies, when Lee’s Dra- 
goons came in sight. Supposing it was 
Tarleton, Col. Pyle and his men rode 
forward with caps swinging, until too late 
to retreat. Lee’s horsemen rode past 
them with polite salutes, old neighbors 
recognizing each other on either side, and 
so civil were the Whigs that the Tories 
began to think they would be allowed to 
proceed ; but when Col. Lee got his forces 
in position, he wheeled and gave chase, 
while those of his forces alongside also 
wheeled and attacked the Tories. It was 
not a fight—it was a massacre. 

It would be interesting to learn what 
became of those 200 ‘* Quakers.’’ My 
grandfather lived in that part of North 
Carolina, and used to tell many stories of 
the sufferings of Friends, but claimed 
that they were mostly true, peaceful peo- 
ple, while some who took the sword per- 
ished. 

In Bucks County, Pa., about one mile 
east of Fallsington, is the old family resi- 
dence of Daniel B., who lived there dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. The Ameri- 
can soldiers were for some time encamped 
or quartered near, and one of the generals 
had his headquarters at Daniel’s house. 
Daniel was not considered a royalist, but 
was treated quite fairly, even by the sol- 
diers, to whom he was always kind. When 
they appropriated more of his fowls than 
he theught reasonable, he told the general, 
and he ‘‘ swore at the soldiers so that they 
took no more,” which grieved Daniel 
more than his loss. 

Directly north of this farm was a large 
swamp, now mostly changed to green pas- 
tures and wheatfields ; but then was almost 
impassable on account of muck, brambles, 
and wild rose briers. Across this swamp 
was a little house, where lived two tories, 
who had become so obnoxious that a re- 
ward was offered for them. The war had 
lulled after the surrender of Cornwallis, 
and the armies had withdrawn from Penn- 
sylvania. The tory boys had deemed it 
safe to return home, when, one evening, 
some Whig dragoons came up from toward 
Bordentown and halted at the residence of 
Friend Daniel, and were recognized by 
him as having been his neighbors encamp- 
ed there two years before. They had a 
pleasant talk over old acquaintance, and 
casually asked if these tories had come 
home. He, not thinking, answered affirm- 
atively, when they very suddenly rode on, 
one of them remarking, ‘* We'll catch 
them this time.” Daniel held a council 
with himselt but a moment—knowing 
these men would take these tories alive or 
dead, and that the result would probably 
be their execution, and himself had un- 
wittingly given the information ! 
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The Dragoons would have to ride two 
or three miles around through the village, 
and he could run across the swamp and do 
the fair thing at last (give notice, also, 
to the other party), which was at once 
done. And as the tories fled to safety, 
Daniel disappeared in the swamp ; but the 
foremost Dragoons were already near, and 
espied him, exclaiming as they saw they 
were baffled: ‘‘There goes that 
Quaker!" He was not molested, how- 
ever, for ‘‘ non-partisan ’’ fairness—prob- 
ably because they knew him to be a genu- 
ine peace man, but not a ‘‘tory.”’ 


2. 3. BR, 
Highlands, New York. 


‘¢ NEEDS OF THE CHURCH.”’ 


Editor of Friends’ Review: 

The pretty little poem on page 496 of 
Friends’ Review, it seems to me, should 
not represent the Church as a chain ‘‘not 
stronger than its weakest link.” (The 
poem itself does not, but the motto does.) 

The Church is not exactly like a chain, 
nor exactly like an army, or anything 
else. 

A congregation may have many weak 
members, and yet its united strength be 
very great. Am army’s success is not de- 
pendent on the cowards, but on the 
heroes. 

A church depends on the efforts of each 
and ail, not on one man, strong or weak, 
but on the strength of the strongest and 
help of the weakest ; and more than these, 
on the Power that leads and guards, and 
that accepts every earnest effort at its 
value. 

The real teaching of the poem is cor- 
rect, and deserves the attention of us all. 
There is a useful warning in it to us who 
may be ‘‘ wr//ing in spirit,” that ‘‘ from 
weakness’? we may ‘*be made strong ;’’ 
that ** when converted we may strengthen 
our brethren,’’ and all find ‘* power per- 
fected in weakness, the strength of Christ 
resting upon us, and His grace sufficient 
for us.’’ 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.,3 mo. 3rd, 1890. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 


As many of thy reacers are interested 
in the education of the colored race, per- 
haps a few lines concerning the visit of M. 
A. M. Allen and myself to Salisbury, N 
C., and what we found there, will not be 
out of place in the columns of Friends’ 
Review. ; 

On the 21st of Second mo. we took 
train at High Point for Salisbury. In the 
afternoon we went to the colored graded 
school of that town, which occupies a very 
suitable two story building, near by the 
United States soldiers’ burial ground, 
where were buried very many of the ‘ un- 
known,’’ as well as the known, who lost 
their lives in Salisbury prison, or in some 
other way connected with that terrible 
struggle which resulted in the freedom of 
the colored race of the South, 

In this graded school they have nearly 
two hundred enrolled. We were cordi- 
ally received by the principal, a colored 
man, and the children were promptly as- 
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sembled from the different rooms, We 
spent about two hours with them and 
seventy-three took the triple pledge, prom. 
ising to abstain from the use of liquor 
tobacco and profane language. M, A’ 
M. Allen had a very close examination of 
those who acknowledged to having signed 
the pledge when we were there last year 
and out of forty-three twenty-nine satis. 
fied her that they had in no way violated 
their pledge. To these she gave a card of 
merit, and to each of those who took the 
pledge a paper or suitable little picture. 
book, mostly presenting the temperance 
lesson. They received these with much 
interest. After singing by the school, 
which was done with a good deal of spirit, 
and commending them to the * Father of 
us all,’’ they were dismissed. 

According to appointment we went to 
Livingstone College, and Dr. J. C. Price, 
with his black and smiling face, met usatthe 
door of Huntington Hall, showing us into 
a suitably furnished parlor, where for half 
an hour we had a very pleasant chat con- 
cerning the temperance work and the wel- 
fare of the colored race, 

Dr. J. C. Price is the colored orator of 
the South, and from a drunken bar-room 
waiting boy has become the apostle of 
temperance for his race, with ‘‘Reverend”’ 
as a prefix, and A. M., D. D., President, 
affixed to hisname. Yet he is a very un- 
assuming man, much respected by the 
citizens of Salisbury. 

Since 1880, from a minister’s room ina 
rented cottage, he has built up Livingstone 
College with two hundred and eleven 
pupils and fifteen teachers. The principal 
buildings, situated on 50 acres of ground 
about one mile from the depot, are Hunt- 
ington Hall, a three-story main building; 
a boys’ and girls’ dormitory, each three 
stories high, built of brick and well fur- 
nished ; Industrial Hall, a two and one 
half story brick building, where the boys 
are taught carpenter work, cabinet mak- 
ing, boot and shoe work, tailoring and 
job printing, and where they issue a weekly 
paper well filled with intelligent matter. 

The girls are taught dressmaking, cook- 
ing and plain sewing ; but none of this is 
allowed to interfere with their regular 
class work. 

There are also seven good brick dwell- 
ing houses for President and Faculty hav: 
ing families. As I understand it, these 
buildings and the 50 acres of land are all 
paid for. i 

When we see all this work accomplished 
and being carried on by the colored people 
(besides much more), we are justified ip 
concluding that the work of elevating the 
race is in some degree successful. ; 

The M. E. Zion Church (colored) with 
which Livingstone College is connected, 
and in which Dr. Price is a ministet, 
annually appropriates from four to si 
thousand dollars for this work ; but it § 
not always fully paid. 

The students are required to pay five 
dollars per month for board, washing am 
fuel, and a small sum additional for inc 
dentals. Voluntary contributions are de- 
pended upon to meet the balance of ¢& 
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nses. Dr. Price is now contemplating 
an endowment fund of $100,000, and says 
that he ‘‘ would compass land and sea to 

it.” 
ad audience in Huntington Hall was 

composed mainly of those who are con- 
nected with the school, a few from the 
town, and perhaps all the colored minis- 
ters of the city. We were the only so 
called white people present. There were 
others, who, were they disposed to do so, 
could pass as such anywhere, M. A. 
Marriage Allen’s address, after some allu- 
sions to Richard Allen’s work for the abo- 
lition of slavery, and their visit to the 
Holy Land, was upon the subject of tem- 
perance, and so thoroughly interested the 
audience that in response to her invitation 
38 young women came forward and took 
the triple pledge. Then 38 young men 
did the same, making for the day one 
hundred and forty nine. 

It was interesting and surprising to all, 
and especially so to Dr. Price himself, for 
years a temperance lecturer and worker. 
He addressed them briefly, commending 
them for their courageous course, and I 
think every one felt then, if they had not 
before, that in Dr. Price they have a sym- 
pathizing friend. Other remarks were 
made and the audience was dismissed; a 
little time being then spent in conversing 
with the ministers present and a few 
others. 

There was manifest quite an interest also 
in the program for a Scripture Reading 
Union for daily Bible readings which M. 
A. M. Allen presented, the sameas is in 
we by the missionaries in Japan, and to 
which she has gained some two thousand 
members since beginning her work this 
season. By request we visited the young 
women of the college next morning, to 
assist them in preparing to organize a 
W. C. T. U., as there is none in the city, 
white or black. We then paid a hurried 
visit to the Colored Normal School, which 
is under the care of the Baptist Church, 
colored ; and here also they are doing a 
good wok. 

M. A. M. Allen went to Charlotte, 
where she took 251 pledges ; at Concord 
95; from there to Asheville. She goes 
to Marysville, Tennessee, Third mo., 8th, 
Chattanooga on the 1oth, and from there 
to California; thence to Japan, to visit 
the missions there. F. G. CaRTLEND. 





Extracts from Letters just received, 
THE ELI AND SYBIL JONES MISSION, RAMAL- 
LAH, JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 


Susan T. Thompson writes from the 
-. under date of First month 19th, 
1890 ; 
First day morning was rainy, and the 
imall people, sick with the influenza, had 
‘pt up a chorus of coughing during the 
hight so they could not go to meeting, 
and we had First day school instead and 
karned «* What our hands could do for 
= A hand drawn upon the black- 
d was decorated with Arabic texts, 
ind after school the little ones copied it 
"pon their slates, to the admiration of 
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their temporary teacher to whom said 
texts were totally unintelligible spider 
tracks, conveying no idea of sound or 
sense. 

Some of the workers took their Way to 
the other side of the village, where there 
was to be a meeting in one of our school- 
houses. They had to go through the 
morass we forded yesterday (the ‘‘ main 
street ’’’ of the village), but the meeting 
was a good one. 

One of the teachers felt called to read 
to one poor semi-blind patient. As she 
opened the door he said to her, ‘‘ I thirst,’’ 
and after he had been refreshed by a glass 
of water, she read to him about our Sa- 
viour’s saying the same words upon the 
cross. ‘The story went to his heart, and 
when she offered a simple prayer he 
repeated every petition after her with 
much earnestness. A dear little baby, an 
only child, was pitifully breathing with 
difficulty, but prompt measures relieved it. 
To be sure the mother proposed to put the 
warm poultice on ou/side its little dress, 
but she was amenable to advice, and the 
baby has recovered and has been brought 
up to the house with much pride to show 
to ‘* Mrs. Dr.” Murray as an evidence of 
her skill in prescribing. . . . Atlast 
came a pleasant day and the children could 
have a walk. They were in high glee at 
the thought, and soon gathered with their 
red handkerchiefs tied over their heads. 
They sang like little birds, and climbed 
like little squirrels, and were much de- 
lighted when they came to a place where 
the daisies were blooming and they couid 
gather as many as they pleased. But they 
kept none for themselves, all were given 
to their dear teacher or older friends. 
Soon they found we were interested in 
geology, and their bright little eyes found 
the stones before we could, and they beg- 
ged to bring them home—putting them 
on their heads as the most convenient way of 
transporting themy 

Fifth day. This was prayer-meeting 
night and areal time of refreshing. When 
the schvol first opened the teachers and 
others were always silent in the meetings 
—but now, as the Spirit. speaks to each— 
and prompts to utterance, the words of 
prayer and praise arise to the refreshment 
and comfort of all. 

We praise the Lord there isa growing 
work of grace here; and we look for more 
and more as these young hearts turn to 
the Lord. 

Ruth S. Murray, under date of the First 
mo., 21st, writes: . . ‘Tt is ex- 
tremely interesting for us to be here, and 
Iam very thankful for the privilege of 
mingling a little in the work ; and seeing 
myself the need and the opportunity. 
It certainly is a glorious one for New 
England Y. M., and I hope she will fully 
realize the ‘open door’ and the neces- 
sity of pressing in to take possession of 
the land before her. Our friend, Huldah 
Leighton, is working faithfully and success- 
fully in her sphere, and I do not know 
where another woman could be found who 
could have so skillfully steered the vessels 
through the shoals. She has lost sight of 
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self, and has been untiring in her efforts, 
It was a blessed thing for the Mission 
when the Lord put it into her heart to 
come here. I only hope she wont use her- 
self up.” 

From the foregoing extracts it will be 
seen that there is a noble work for the 
Lord being carred on at Ramallah. Be- 
sides giving aid and sympathy to the sick 
and sorrowing, fifteen little girls are being 
taught in the Training Home. Some 
hundred more children are taught in the 
day schools ; the women are taught in the 
Mothers’ Meetings, and the gospel is 
preached to all. All this costs money. 
All funds in the treasury have been for- 
warded and more is needed. Will not 
the reader please circulate this plea, and 
also aid in collecting means to continue 
the good work. 

Will not some Meeting, auxiliary or 
individual, assume some definite part of 
the work. To board, clothe and educate 
agirlin the Training Home costs $65 
per year. ‘Tuition for child in day school 
$5 per year. Salary for female teacher in 
day school $150 per year. Further infor- 
mation will be gladly furnished by the 
Treasurer, T. B. Hussey, N. Berwick, Me. 





TO DEATH, 





BY ARTHUR GRAVES CANFIELD. 
f 
I know thou lurkest somewhere down the 
way, 
_ Spectre, whom all mefi seek tho’ all men 
dread ; 

In some safe nook beside the path I tread 
Thou sittest, grim, and day by weary day, 
When shadows lengthen, “Surely,” thou 

dost say, 

“ He comes at eve ;”’ at eve, unvisited, 

“ To-night he comes ;”’ and when the night 

is fled, 
“And yet he comes, nor will he long delay.” 





Yea, Death, I come. 
fright 
The forward fall of my unfaltering feet, 
Nor flutter the even coming of my 
breath, 
Not at the last as strangers shall we meet, 
On hopeless ways, no helpful star in sight ; 
I have already faced and proved thee, 
Death. —Ilndependent. 


State University, Lawrence, Kansas. 


But thou shalt not af- 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—The Irish Land bill, which will be in- 
troduced in Parliament by the Government, 
provides for State-aided emigration, and 
abolishes the land courts and land commis- 
sioners. 

The Director of the Delagoa Bay Railway, 
who has been in London ten days trying to 
effect a settlement of the railway trouble, has 
satisfied himself that the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment is determined at whatever cost or 
hazard to keep the railway and its lands and 
to exclude England entirely from Mozam- 
bique. The company claims £1,750,000. 
America’s claim on behalf of the McMurdo 
estate is £760,000. 

In view of Portugal's deliberate attempt at 
forcible confiscation, England and America 
will insist upon ample compensation for their 
outraged citizens. . 

BeLcium.—The Federation of Belgian 
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Miners has sent a petition to the Government 
and the Chamber of Deputies, asking them 
to display an interest in the working men 
equal to that shown by Emperor William of 
Germany, and to see that legislation is 
adopted to reduce their hours of labor and to 
increase their wages, The petition states that 
large sums of money are spent by the Gov- 
ernment in giving university education for 
the benefit of the upper classes, and says it is 
time that a little was spared for the benefit of 
the lower classes. The presentation of the 
petition has caused a sensation, as it is be- 
lieved the act is a prelude to an important in- 
dustrial movement. 

The Belgian authorities are determined to 
suppress the frequent duels of Frenchmen on 
the Belgian frontier. To this end they have 
addressed a complaint tothe French Gev- 
ernment. Asa result of this complaint, two 
gentlemen who were recently engaged in a 
duel have been summoned before the Judge 
d’Instruction, and will probably be banished 
the country, 

FRANCE.—The commission of engineers 
which was sent to Panama to report on the 
state of the De Lesseps canal have returned 
to Paris, says a special despatch tothe World 
from Paris, and a most disastrous story they 
tell, M. de Lesseps, who always hoped that 
the result of the report would be in the na- 


ture of a warrant for a further appeal for | 6g years 


funds, is obliged to confess that the canal 
scheme is a definite and disastrous failure. 


eee te Sew GS See RE Hee | him that all would be well as he-confidingly 


trigues between Bulgaria and Armenia, which 
in Turkish eyes portend a new Russian war 
the Porte has decided to invite a European 


conference, insisting only that Bulgarian and | ** : 
: ee g | will, and towards the close said he was very 
| comfortable, and that the dear Saviour was | 


says that the Brazilian Government will form | near. 


| anda beloved widow, an elder and mother | g9g ana 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Armenian questions be kept separate. 
BRAZIL.—A_ despatch received in Paris 


a new Constitution, without waiting for the 
Constituent Assembly to meet. 
Leagues have been formed in Rio Janeiro, 


Bahia, Para and Santos to boycott British, | ee 
’ y | through Christ our Redeemer he has entered 


in favor of American goods, 
DomeEsTIc.—A terrible disaster occurred 
on the 6th instant on the Lake Shore railway 


near Bay View, a station about nine miles | 


from Buffalo, N. Y, The train parted be- 
tween the last coach and the first sleeper, the 
first section flying onward with increasing 
speed until the conductor stopped it by pul- 


ling the bell cord. Almost instantly the rear | 


section crashed into it, The forward sleeper 
telescoped the rear coach of the standing sec- 
tion, killing six persons and injuring fifteen 
others, 

As the Rochester Express train was pass- 
ing Painted Post, N, Y,, on the 6th inst, the 
rear truck of the last passenger coach went 
off on the main line on a switch, the coach 
collided with an engine on the main irack 
and three passengers were injured. 

An explosion occurred on the 7th inst. in 
the dust room of the Armstrong Furniture 
Factory in Evansville, Indiana, Flames fol- 
lowed, and three boys were burned to death, 

A deposit of lead ore has been discovered 
on a farm near Dubuque, Iowa, It is said 
that there isin sight in the mine one large 
sheet 30 feet high and fourteen inches thick, 
Experienced miners say that there is, at least 
calculation, about 1,000,000 pounds of galena 
in sight, and estimate that 100,000 pounds 
can be mined in three days’ time, 

It is stated that gold and silver ore has 
been discovered on a farm rear the Mount 
Vernon ore mines. Operations are to begin 
at once and a thorough test is to be made. 

Gold has also been discovered just east of 
South Falls, South Dakota, 

The Seattle and Montana Railroad has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000,- 
000, 
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BOWERMAN.- At his residence in Bloom- 
field, Prince Edward county, Ontario, Sec- 
ond mo, 18th, 1890, Charles G, Bowerman, 
in his 63d year. 

His health had been gradually failing for 
more than a year, and two weeks before 
his death he took a heavy cold, which termin- 
ated in paralysis, He was of a kind and ob- 
liging disposition, his heart and home ever 
open to his friends, and his sympathies ex- 
tended in an especial manner to the poor, 
His four sons had been some time absent in 
New Zealand, and he naturally had a strong 
desire to live to see them return, but when 
there seemed no hope of his recovery, he 
said, “ The Lord makes no mistakes,” often 
adding, “ His sweet, blessed will be done.” 
Thus in the triumph of faith he passed peace- 
fully away, leaving this message to his many 
friends, “to meet him in heaven, where all 
would be happy, and they might rejoice to- 
gether in the presence of God,” 


HAWKES —At his residence in Manches- 
ter, Maine, First month 15, 1890, Nathaniel 
Hawkes, an esteemed elder and member of 
Winthrop Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 


He bore a long and painful illness with 
Christian fortitude. He had faith granted 


gave himself to the care of his Saviour, in 
whom he fully trusted. He several times 
expressed his entire resignation to the Lord's 


He leaves one child, a Christian son, 


in the church, with a large circle of sympa- 


| thizing friends and relatives to mourn his 


loss, who have the comforting assurance that 


into rest, and that their loss is his eternal 
gain, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane will be held in 


the Committee Room of Arch Street Meet- | 


ing-house, on Fourth-day, Third month, rgth, 
1890, at 3.30 P. M., at which the annual 


election for officers of the Corporation will | 


be held. A full attendance of members is 
requested; no special notices will be sent. 


THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Secretary. 


HE EARNEST WORKERS WILL HOLD 

their Annual Meeting at Friends’ Select 

School, 140 N. 16th Street, Phila., on Sixth-day, 
Third month 14th, 1890, at 3.30 P. M. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


A small number of scholarships yielding $300 each, 
will be given to students of good character and 
scholarship for the Collegiate Year 1890-91. Blank 
forms for application will be furnished by the Presi- 
dent, Four Fellowships, covering expenses of Board 
and Tuition, one each to a graduate of Ear'ham, 
Pennsylvania, Wilmington and Haverford, will be 
awarded Fifth mo. Ist. 
nated by the College which graduated them. 


Address President of HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


Haverford College P. 0., Pa. 


00 OOA I" °NTH can be made 
v .22to $250. oe worku.,, “or us. yereoms pep 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Sparemomentsmay . ~Tofitably 
emplores also. A few vacancies in towns aii. ~‘tles. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmona, .% 








Applicants must be nomi- 


| Third mo, 


Desirable Investments 


TO PERSONS WHO ARE SEEKING A 
PERFECTLY SAFE AND DESIRABLE IN. 
VESTMENT, I can unhesitatingly recommend a 
Bond paying 6 per cent. interest clear of State 
tax, secured by a paic up capital of $500,000 and 
collateral deposited with The Girard Life Ingyr. 
ance, Annuity and Trust Company, of Phi. 
adelphia, as Trustee for the bondholders. Principal 
and interest payable at the office of “ The Girard,” 
where Bonds can be registered if desired. Price 
of Bonds par and accrued interest. For full de. 
tailed information apply to 


WM. P. HUSTON, 


9 years Actuary of the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity 
and Trust Company. 


Office in “‘ Girard Building.” 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company's Building, 


CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims 1,733,053,18 
Surplus over all Liabilities 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890, 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T, Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr, 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PA., 
Offers eight partial scholarships ($200 4 
year) to members of the Society of Friends, 
graduates or those prepared to pass ¢® 
trance-examinations. Apply early as above, 


TAILORING 


We have a splendid selection a 
sonable goods which we offer eens 
up to order at very reasonable P' 

PLAIN COATS a specialty. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philad’s, Pa. 





